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As young America changed from a political experi- 
ment in a remote frontier to the most powerful indus- 
trial nation in the world, the schools changed too. 
Only those elements that withstood the test of time 
and growth have survived. Today the American pub- 
lic school is a comprehensive, effective, dynamic, 
and clearly essential social institution. 

Likewise, the evolution of the superintendency, a 
position born more than 125 years ago, is not yet 
complete. It never will be complete as long as the 
schools remain decentralized in a free and changing 
society. What form the superintendency will take will 
depend, in great part, upon the professional vision, 
enterprise, statesmanship, and courage of individ- 
uals In the generations of superintendents and board 
members still to come. 

Ellwood Cubberly, a brilliant predecessor of the 
modern-day superintendent, stated it well. He said, 
"The opportunities offered in this new profession 
(school administration) to men of strong character, 
broad sympathies, high purposes, fine culture, cour- 
age, exact training and executive skill, who are will- 
ing to take the time and spend the energy necessary 
to prepare themselves for large service, are today 
not excelled in any of the professions, learned or 
otherwise. No profession offers such large personal 
rewards, for the opportunity of living one’s life in 
moulding other lives, and in helping to improve ma- 
terially the intellectual tone and the moral character 
of a community, offers a personal reward that makes 
a peculiarly strong appeal to certain fine types of 
men and t women,” 

What manner of man is attracted to the superin- 
tendency? My own professional career appears to 
have followed the typical line from teacher to princi- 
pal to superintendent, There were problems at the 
start of my career as there are now, differing mainly 
In focus and intensity. Based on my contacts with 
superintendents around the country, I have good 
reasons to question the significance of the many 
new criticisms now being made of education in gen- 
eral and of the superintendency in particular, I am 
heartened that my personal hunch can now be con- 
ned by the research data in this study, The super- 




intendency has not lost its impact or prestige as a 
result of the new wave of critics. Superintendents 
have not lost faith or face, in spite of the great up- 
heavals of our times. If given the opportunity, a re- 
sounding majority of today’s school administrators 
would do it all over again. 

While the AASA assumes full responsibility for any 
errors of fact or interpretation in this report, we grate- 
fully thank the scores of people who gave so gen- 
erously of their time and energy in its preparation. 
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NEA Research Division, for selecting the sam- 
ple, providing the programing and processing 
of data, and suggesting appropriate techniques 
for statistical analysis. 
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University, for the time and talent they con- 
tributed to various phases of the study, 
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volved in the final data analysis. 
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Professional School Administrators and particu- 
larly its chairman, Dr, Stephen J. Knezevich. 
This Commission designed the questionnaire, 
ordered the data collection, outlined processing 
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puter printouts, and prepared this final report. 
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The Research Design 

A special AASA Commission was created to re- 
port on the status of the superintendency in 1969-70, 
thus updating the series of reports begun almost 50 
years ago. At the time of its organization the Com- 
mission was a cross section of the profession and 
included four practitioners, four professors, and a 
chairman who was then an AASA staff member, The 
Commission prepared two research studies, one fo- 
cusing on the profile of the superintendency and the 
other on preparation programs for it. 

A stratified sample of superntendents was se- 
lected with the assistance of 'ho NEA Research 
Division, The four major categories of superintend- 
ents were based on pupil enrollments in their school 
districts rather than on civilian population as in pre- 
vious studies, Better than three out of four superin- 
tendents in Groups A, B, and C returned question- 
naires, The response rate from the rather unstable 
Group D was less than one-half that of the other 
strata and prompted special treatment of Group D 
responses. They were not included in the computa- 
tion of the 1970 National Profiles. 

The 1969-70 sample of superintendents was not 
based on the traditional rural-urban dichotomy, but 
was derived from a much more comprehensive uni- 
verse. The percentage of superintendents in Group 
C districts was almost three times that of superin- 
tendents in Groups A and B combined. The total 
number of returns processed in 1969-70 was smaller 
than in previous studies and was a more efficient 
number for processing. 

Two national profiles were developed. The Na- 
tional Unweighted Profile follows the traditional 
approach for computing the national picture. The 
National Weighted Profile is based on a more sophis- 
ticated statistical treatment of returns from strata of 
different size and with varying responses. 

Persona) Dimensions 

The median age of the superintendent in 1969-70 
was 48 years, This statistic and others indicate that 
the trend of increasing median age, which could be 
inferred from prior studies beginning in 1921-22, has 
been arrested and is parhaps beginning to be re- 
versed. The strata with the largest pupil enrollments 
are attracting a higher, although still very small, per- 
centage of superintendents under 40 and are retain- 
ing the smaiiest percentage 65 and over since 1950. 
Younger men are found in the largest numbers in 
districts with the smaller enrollments, but all age 
ranges can be found in every stratum. The highest 
percentage of "experienced upward mobiles" is 
found in Group B districts. Almost one in four super- 
intendents in schools with enrollments of 25,000 or 
more is 60 years of age or older. The wide age range 
in Group D is evident from its ranking first in the 
percentage of those under 40 and second in those 
60 and over. 

The superintendency continues to be a man’s 
world. The few women (less than 2 percent) are most 




likely to be found in districts with enrollments of less 
than 10,000. 

Most superintendents still have their origins in 
"small" or "rural" communities, but it is in such 
communities that most of the superintendencies hap- 
pen to be as well. There is evidence that more su- 
perintendents than ever before have small or large 
city backgrounds. Those in Group A districts have 
background characteristics that are significantly dif- 
ferent from the national profile. 

Professional Experience 

Data collected on the work experience of the 
1969-70 superintendent permit the generalization 
that the “typical" superintendent started his career 
in education at about age 23, as a science, math, or 
social studies teacher in a secondary school, 
("Typical" is defined by the median in the National 
Weighted Profile.) He was more than twice as likely 
to have begun his career in secondary as in ele- 
mentary teaching. The chances were almost eight 
in ten that he coached some sport. 

All told, more superintendents than ever before had 
classroom teaching experience (almost 96 percent). 
Better than 99 percent of the superintendents in 
Group A districts had "chalkdust on their sleeves," 
The typical 1969-70 superintendent had spent more 
than six years in the classroom. 

After about six or seven years in the education 
profession, the typical superintendent moved into his 
first administrative or supervisory position. The modal 
age bracket was 25-34, when over two-thirds of the 
superintendents assumed their first administrative 
post, The point of entry more often than not was the 
prineipalship or assistant principalship. In general, 
the larger the district, the more likely it was that the 
point of entry into the superintendency was a central 
office post, The great majority of the 1969-70 super- 
intendents had not been employed in a postcollege 
noneducational position. 
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About the age of 36, or some thirteen years after 
entering education, the "typical” superintendent 
earned his appointment to his first superintendency, 
His starting salary, in roughly the year I960, was 
about $7,610. He spent about 4Va (median) to 6V2 
(mean) years in his first superintendency. Slightly 
over 1500 pupils were enrolled in his district. 

By 1969-70, the "typical" superintendent had de- 
voted 9,3 years to the superintendency. His starting 
salary in his current position was almost $12,000. 
His current annual salary in 1969-70 had reached 
$1 7,310- 

Superintendents are not a highly mobile lot. Over 
three-fourths have stayed in two or fewer districts. 
Those in Group C and D districts appear to be "go- 
ing around in circles," moving from one district to 
another of about the same size. Superintendents are 
not likely to move from state to state. In fact, 9? per- 
cent remain in only one state. A mere handful .ve 
been employed in three or four states. 

For the superintendent in a very large district, 
more than likely the term of contract is three or four 
years; in a small district the term is only about one 
or two years. 

Professional Preparation 

A typical superintendent in 1969-70 had a master's 
degree as his highest earned academic achieve- 
ment, as did his counterpart in 1958-59. A smaller 
percentage had no degree (less than one-half of 1 
percent), or just a bachelor's degree (less than 3 
percent), than ever before. The largest percentage 
ever had completed an earned doctorate or had 
done additional study beyond it (29.2 percent in the 
National Unweighted Profile). The larger the district 
the more likely it was that the superintendent had 
an earned doctorate, Thus, almost seven out of 
eight in districts with an enrollment of 100,000 or 
more had at least a doctor's degree, but less than 
10 percent of those in Group C. 

Superintendents started master’s degree study by 
about age' 28 and completed it some three or four 
years later. Most who pursued a doctorate began it 
by about age 33. Group A superintendents seem to 
have begun graduate study at an earlier age than 
those presently serving in smaller districts. 

The major field of study at the baccalaureate level 
was likely to be education, the social sciences, the 
natural sciences, or mathematics. At the graduate 
level most of the superintendents majored in educa- 
tional administration or general education, Very few 
pursued master's degree work in other fields. 

The typical superintendent spent a little over 
$2,000 to obtain a master’s degree and an addi- 
tional $5,000 to obtain a doctorate, About 70 percent 
reported receiving veterans benefits, and only about 
one-fourth depended upon loans. College or univer- 
sity grants were not a major source of financial sup- 
port except at doctorate level. The financial aid re- 
ceived ranged from a median of $900 at the master's 
level to over $3,500 at the doctorate level. Only a 
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small percentage borrowed money, even though the 
total investment through the doctorate was approxi- 
mately $10,000 (In 1949-57 prices). 

Once again superintendents gave a vote of high 
confidence to their programs of graduate study. They 
considered the quality of educational administration 
courses to be a major strength, along with the qual- 
ity of professors, Reactions to other fields were 
mixed. Generally the content of courses was deter- 
minant of major weaknesses or strengths. 

Work Schedules, Issues, and Images 

Superintendents continue to work a long week of 
almost 58 hours. Better than two out of five, particu- 
larly those in Group A districts, work 60 or more 
hours a week. The typical superintendent starts his 
workday around 8 a.m, and takes a brief respite about 
5 p.m., only to come back to the office about three 
evenings a week. Those in smaller districts start the 
a av earlier, but those in larger districts quit later. The 
superintendents work on educational problems most 
Saturdays and about one Sunday a month. 

Superintendents are no strangers to controversial 
issues and pressures. They agree that financing edu- 
cation continues as always to be their primary con- 
cern. Demand for innovations, greater visibility, 
changes in values and behavior, and the revolution 
in school staff relations round out the top five con- 
cerns. Some issues, such as those related to the 
social-cultural ferment, are felt more keenly by su- 
perintendents in large districts than by those in 
smaller ones. Reorganization, on the other hand, is 
a very sensitive issue for those in Groups G and D, 
but not for others. There was a high degree of con- 
sistency in ranking about half the issues, but in the 
other half the chief school executives appear to be 
reacting more to local concerns than to prevailing 
national issues. 

The top six problems that could cause an admin- 
istrator to leave the superintendency are the attacks 
on superintendents, teacher negotiation and strikes, 
the caliber of board members, inadequate financing, 
student unrest, and the social-cultural ferment, This 
ranking does not follow the order of general Impor- 
tance given by the superintendents to these issues. 
Once again some issues were felt more keenly by 
administrators in one stratum than in another. 

The superintendents felt their effectiveness to be 
inhibited by such factors as inadequate financing of 
schools, too many insignificant demands upon the 
position, low quality of staff to support the superin- 
, tendency, limits of personal capabilities, and insuffl- 
Ipjfent time. They believed their systems could be 
most improved by adding more traditional special- 
ists such as those in curriculum and instruction, gen- 
eral administration, and specialized administration, 
rather than those in planning or systems analysis. 
Likewise, superintendents desired personally to gain 
more information or skills in human relations, change, 
or public finance, rather than in such relatively new 
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fields as systems administration or specialized man- 
agement. 

Almost seven out of eight (85.3 percent) believed 
their status as educational leaders to be the same 
as or better than it was ten years ago. The superin- 
tendents' vote of confidence in themselves was con- 
firmed by the fact that over 70 percent would be 
superintendents once again if they had it all to do 



over. Those now In the field are likely to continue to 
serve until retirement; very few want to get out of 
education. 

Almost all superintendents in the large districts 
and better than three out of four nationally are nem- 
bers of AASA. About 64 percent still are affiliated 
with the NEA. Relatively smaller percentages belong 
to other organizations. 



Table 00, Summary of Selected Characteristics of the American School Superintendent, 1 969-70 



Characteristic 


1969-70 National Profile based on 


Table 

reference 

number 


Weighted data 
Mean Median 


Unweighted data 
Mean Median 


1 Age factors— in years 
1) Chronological age 


48.1 


47.7 


48.5 


48.0 


2 


2) Entry age-first educational position 


24.4 


23.0 


23.6 


23.0 


7 


3) Entry age-first administrative or supervisory position 


30.4 


29.0 


29.6 


29.0 


13 


4) Entry age-first superintendency 


36.7 


36.2 


36.9 


36.0 


17 


II Professional experiences 

5) Classroom teaching experience in years 


7.4 


6.3 


6.4 


5.0 


12 


6) Years in first superintendency 


6.4 


4.5 


5.7 


4.0 


19 


7) Total years as superintendent 


11.6 


9.3 


11.2 


9.0 


21 


8) Enrollment in first superintendency 


2,050 


1,537 


7,283 


994 


23 


9) Starting salary in first superintendency 


$ 8,409 


$ 7,610 


$ 9,731 


$ 8,000 


25 


10) 1969-70 salary as superintendent 


$17,433 


$17,310 


$20,022 


$18,530 


28 


III Professional preparation 
11) Percentage with no degree 


•Wo 


■W 


33 


12) Percentage with master's as highest degree 


65,7% 


55,1% 


33 


13) Percentage with doctorates 


15.4% 


29.2% 


33 


IV Other characteristics 

14) Hours per week devoted to work 


56.1 


57,8 


56,1 


55.0 


52 


15) Sex— percentage who are males 


98.7% 


98.9% 


3 


16) Percentage from rural and small towns 


86.1% 


, 80.7% 


™4~ 


17) Percentage from city and suburbs 


13,9% 


19,3% 


4 


18) Percentage who would select superintendency again 


71.4% 




61 
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